By Lydia Gans 


IN April, Berkeley observed 
the 50th anniversary of the iconic 
People’s Park. Whether it will be a 
celebration or a memorial is yet to 
be decided. 

The Park has a rocky history. In 


May of 2018, UC Berkeley announced 


_ plans to bulldoze the park, and build 
student housing on the lot where it 
now sits. But the present is not the 
first time that the university decided. 
to build dorms on its lot. 
_ In the 1960’s, they were raised 
the money to develop the plot of 
land they owned between Haste, 
Bowditch, Dwight Streets just above © 
Telegraph Avenue. They bought the 
houses from all the people who were 
living there at the time, and took the 
ones from the homeowners who were 
not willing to part with their homes 
using the process of eminent domain. 


SE 


vacant lot. However, those planned 


-dorms were never built. 


Instead, a call went to the com- 
munity to come out and build a 
park. People came. They cleared the 
land and put down grass and began 
planting flowers. For a short time, 
the Park was at peace, university 
officials promised to talk to the Park 
supporters before making changes. 
But this all changed on May 15, 
1969, the day that is remembered 
as Bloody Thursday, when the Park 


became a battleground. 


It started off with a rally at Sproul 
Plaza, which moved toward the 
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patrol sent by Governor 
Ronald Reagan. The crowd 

of protesters grew as did the 

police who began using tear 
gas and more lethal weapons. 

National Guard troops were sent. 
More than one hundred people were 
wounded, one person was perma- 


nently blinded and.a student, James 
Rector, was.killed. 


For more than a week the slaugh- 
ter continued. Finally a sort of peace 
was declared. The university kept the 
8-foot-high fence they had built and 
put ina parking lot. It took years of 
protest and negotiations before the 
university removed the fencing and 
more years to remove the concrete 
parking lot. _ 

But even though the university ul- 
timately made peace with the people, 
it is clear they had—and continue 
to have—a different agenda for the 
Park. For 50 years Park activists have 
been devoting countless hours to cre-' 
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Park poet 


This article was written in 2015 after I sat 
down and had a long conversation with 
Julia at-Caffe Mediterraneum. Julia has 
since passed away —she died on December 
4, 2018 at the age of 74. Her poems are a 
vital component of the legacy of People’s 
Park. 


JULIA Vinograd has been a familiar 
figure in Berkeley since the late 1960’s. 

She wears a long black dress, a cloth 
cap with a big tassel and a variety of 
buttons and beads. A prolific poet, 
she carries with her a satchel filled 
with copies of her books of poetry and 
will sit at the Caffe Mediterraneum 
(known by all as the Med) on Tele- 
graph Avenue or other popular spots 
and offer copies of her books for sale 


to whoever comes by. 
At $5.00 each, no more than the 


price of a latte and a pastry, it’s hard 
to refuse. 

She produces a new book every few 
years. She has published 60 books of 
poetry and won all sorts of prizes. I 
bought my first book from her about 
10 years ago and I was won over. 
Something in her poetry touched me. I 
have 12 of her books now. 

I sat down with her at the Med the 
other day and told her that I love her 
poems. “Some people love them and 
some people hate them”, she said, 
“not much in between.” 


They demolished all the houses on 
the land leaving a very unsightly 


Park where it was met by Berkeley 
police and the California highway 


Anniversary continues on page 9 


Vinograd continues on page 7 


Bloody Thursday: how People’s Park became a battleground 


By Benjamin Schneider 


AT 4:30 a.m. on Thursday, May 15, 1969 250 
California Highway Patrol officers arrived at newly 
constructed People’s Park, while a helicopter 
buzzed overhead. They cleared a few people who 
were sleeping on the fresh sod.and put up a chain 
link fence. As the sun rose, Berkeley’s newest green 
space, a symbol of an alternative vision of society, 
was enclosed behind a perimeter of state police 
officers. 

It was not a sight students and activists would 
accept quietly. By noon, a large rally was underway 
at Sproul Plaza. The mood was heated. Law stu- 
dent and ASUC president-elect Dan Siegal made a 
speech comparing the University’s destruction of 
South Berkeley to America’s destruction of Vietnam. 
When he declared, “Let’s go down and take over the 
park!” the police shut off his mic, but it was too late. 

The crowd, chanting “take the Park!” was already 
headed down Telegraph. Police stopped the pro- 
testors, numbering somewhere between two and 
six thousand people, before they could make it to 


-Courtesy of Terry Messman 
James Rector lays on a rooftop after he is shot. 


the Park. As the crowd scattered, some protestors 
began committing acts of vandalism, smashing the 
windows of a Bank of America branch, opening fire 
hydrants, and setting a car on fire. Others got on the 
rooftops along Telegraph, from where they threw 
debris at the police. 

Michael Delacour, one of the founders of Peo- 
ple’s Park, believes that the people who began the 
violence were “Reagan provocateurs,” young men 
he didn’t recognize from his years of activism in 
Berkeley, throwing “two- or three-inch pieces of cut 
steal” at both police and protestors. Governor Rea- 
gan himself maintained that the Park was construct- 
ed “as an excuse for a riot’—indeed, Stew Albert, 

a close friend of the revolutionary prankster Abbie 
Hoffman, had previously mused that the conflict 
over the park would “suck Reagan into a fight.” 

However it began, the violence was clearly asym- 
metrical. Police responded to the debris with tear 
gas and pellet guns loaded with birdshot. Even- 
tually, some officers switched to more dangerous 


Thursday continues on page 14 
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Remembering Calvin Kelley 


Kelley was shot at People’s Park in April—the first ever murder to occur in the Park. 


By Alastair Boone 


AT 2:45 p.m. on April 26, 2019 
Calvin Kelley was shot in the back 
of the head while sitting in People’s 
Park. He died later that evening from 
his wounds. The killing of a regular 
has jarred the park community during 
a month of celebrations for its 50th” 
anniversary. 

Kelley—known to many as Cal— 
was a fixture of life in People’s Park.” 
He frequented the Park daily, playing 
dominos or chess at the picnic table 
where he was slain. He was 43 years 
old and the father of four children 
all under 18. According to his sister, _ 
Porshia Garvin, he had been a regular 
at the Park for 21 years. “Calvin was 
always in the Park. If we wanted to 
know where Calvin was, we went to 
the Park,” she told Berkeleyside. 

The University of California Po- » 
lice Department have identified the 
suspected killer as Stefon Jefferson, 

a 43-year-old who is also suspected 

of killing two other men on Friday. 
Those victims were Marcus Jackson, 
57, a longtime Berkeley Public Works 
employee who was shot in Oakland, 
and Laron Davis, 49, who was shot in 
San Francisco. Jefferson was related to 
both Jackson and Davis. He was not 


related to Kelley, though the two were 


acquaintances. 

Kelley’s murder was the first ever 
killing to occur in People’s Park. 
Jefferson was arrested in Nevada on 
Friday night. He has been charged 
with attempted murder, among other. 
crimes. 

Witnesses who were in the Park 
when Kelley was shot describe the 
incident in detail. 

Jefferson “double parked his car on 
Dwight Way. Then went to the bushes 
to take a piss, and then he came back 
with his pants way down showing 
his underwear,” recalled Roosevelt 
Stephens, a regular at the Park. Jeffer- 
son’s eyes were wide and glossy, like 
he was high, witnesses said. Stephens 
was sitting at a picnic table just yards 
away, drawing. “I saw him go toward 
Cal, go up behind him and shoot him 
in the head. It was cold-blooded.” Ste- 
phens later sketched a facial compos- 
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A memorial for Kelley at the picnic bench where he was shot. 


ite for the police, which they used to 
identify Jefferson. 

Another People’s Park regular who 
identified himself as Michael was also 
present when Kelley was shot. “I was 
standing right there. I looked over 
and he had the gun to my friend’s 
head,” Michael said. He remembers 
the shooter saying, “People are trying 
to set me up,” and “We ain’t cool no 
more.” Then he pulled out his gun. 

“I didn’t even have time to run,” 
Michael said. “I looked at 
the shooter and: said, ‘what 
have you done?’” 

UCPD Lt. Bill Kasiske 
told reporters that while 
acts of violence are com- 
mon in People’s Park, shootings 
are not. 

People’s Park regulars feel strong- 
ly that this incident was a one-off 
occurrence, which is not reflective of 
the typical climate in the Park. “There 
have been fights and differences in 
the Park, but it’s never come down 
to this. We take care of each other,” 
Stephens said. 

Stephens says that Jefferson had 
been to the Park several times before, 
though the day of the shooting was 
the first time he had seen him in two 


said, 


or three years. In the past, Jefferson 
would occasionally drop off clothes 
and food for Park regulars. “I never 
imagined that he would do something 
like this,” Stephens said. 

The event has sent ripples through- 
out the Park, causing frequent visitors 
to feel on edge. A number of people 
described a sense of exhaustion at 


having to size up every new person 
who enters the Park—a safety mea- 


sure that felt unnecessary before 


T looked at thé shooter and 
‘what have you done?” 


Kelley’s murder. 

“Tt has been very traumatic, because 
we don’t typically feel in danger,” said 
another Park regular named Marte. 
“T’m pretty sure Cal didn’t feel in 
danger either.” 

On April 29, there was an open-air 
vigil around the bench where Kelley 
was shot. Several members of his 
family attended. They decorated the 
table where he played chess with 
flowers and tea lights spelling out the 
words “RIP Calvin.” His sister Porshia 
Garvin told Berkeleyside that Kelley is 


the second of their five siblings to be 
killed by gunshots. His older brother, 
Mark, was killed at the age of 24. 

Kelley could be found at the same 
place every day: a wooden picnic table 
on the west end of the Park where he 
played chess and dominos, and chat- 
ted with other Park regulars, learning 
about their pasts, their beliefs, and 
their goals for the future. 

“It’s just every day. That’s the guy I 
played chess with every day,” Michael 
said. “He knew my dream. He be- 
lieved in it.” 

Among those mourning is a UC 
Berkeley student named Sadushi, who 
first met Kelley in November of 2018 
when she explored People’s Park for 
the first time. 

“He was really funny and he had 
the best laugh. You knew it was Cal 
laughing when he was laughing,” 
said Sadushi. “Cal was the first person 
who talked to me. I started coming 
back to hang out with him and he 
introduced me to other people.” 

Kelley and Sadushi became good 
friends, and he showed her around 
Berkeley. They walked throughout the 
city, adventuring to San Pablo Park 
and to Cal basketball games. “He 
knew and loved Berkeley better than 
anyone I know,” she said. 

Sadushi remembers Kelley as a 
peaceful person who was known and 
respected by everyone in People’s 
Park. She describes him as having 
a powerful presence without being 

loud. He loved sports and took great 

pride in his children, relishing any 
opportunity to go to their athletic 
events. He had many goals for the 
future, such as buying a house. 
“Cal was Berkeley to me. Without 
him there is no Berkeley,” she said. 
“I feel like this whole city has lost a 
part of itself.” Then, after a pause, 
she spoke again. “At the same time, 
I was here until late last night, after 
everybody left,” she said, gesturing 
to picnic table where he used to sit. “I 
feel like his spirit is still right here.” 


Alastair Boone is the Editor in Chief of 
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Remembering Hateman; champion of ‘oppositional caring’ 


Ace Backwords 


By Daniel McMullan 


ANOTHER milestone came 
and went on September 26, 2017. 
It would have been the 81st birth- 


_ day of Berkeley icon and People’s 


Park denizen Hateman, also 
known as Mark Hawthorn. 

A group of about 35 people 
showed up at People’s Park to 
remember him at his spot at the 
top of the Park, reminiscing on 
his lifelong philosophy of “oppo- 
sitional caring.” 

The Hateman believed that no 
meaningful relationship can get 
off to any kind of a start without 


“a demonstration that you are at 


least willing to express negativity 
and clear the air. Hateman felt 
that some people have a huge 
aversion to expressing them- 


selves negatively, in an upfront 
and honest way, and that this 
avoidance doomed many ven- 
tures from the start with pas- 
sive-aggressiveness and sabotage 
taking root when negative feel- 
ings are not openly stated. Sadly, 
at 80 years of age, Hateman did 
not survive last winter’s killer 
storms. 

The people who were in the 
Park recently when the alleged 
alt-right showed up had no 
qualms about their honest ex- 
pression, but it was also clear that 
People’s Park is a place where all 
have a right to free speech. I was 
proud of our Park and the people 
there who made it clear that 
anyone had a right to speak and 
to speak back. And that includes 
those being spoken to expressing 


how moronic they find what you 
are saying. 

It was funny, the alt-right 
showed up on a day when a 
memorial for our friend Hateman 
included people yelling at the top 
of their lungs: “I HATE YOU!!!!” 

Such is the magic and spirit of 
that Park. 

- Our Park is a powerful place. 
People’s Park Forever. 


This is an excerpt of an article that 
appeared in the October 2017 issue 
of Street Spirit, titled The Magic 
and Spirit of People’s Park Daniel 
McMullan is a writer who lives in 
the East Bay. 
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Harold Adler captures the spirit of early People’s Park 


By Alastair Boone 


HAROLD Adler has photo- 
graphed all kinds of characters. 
Throughout the 1960’s and 70's, 
he documented Telegraph Ave- 
nue hippies and gangs of young 
people who hung around the 
street and called themselves the 
Red Rockets / Mini Mobsters. 
He photographed Black Panther 
gatherings in Berkeley and Oak- 
land. He photographed char- 
acters who were well known at 
the time but have faded in mod- 
ern memory, such as General 
Hershey and General Waste 
Moreland—street satirists who 
traveled around to rallies and 
gatherings like Altamonte and 
Woodstock. 

He also photographed many 
of the moments that gave birth 
to People’s Park. 

“Throughout my entire life 
I’ve only photographed things 
I thought were important,” 
he said. “I thought what was 
happening was important. I 
didn’t understand the historic 
relevance, I just thought what’s 
going on was important.” 

In the late 1960’s, Adler 
dropped out of Oakland Junior 
College and started taking pho- 
tos full-time. College could not 
hold his interest in the midst of 
the revolutions happening all 

around him. “Every weekend 


_ structures; James Rector being 


shot and killed. 

“The main two words | 
would use to phrase this whole 
event are ‘war zone.’ All these 
events were war,” he said. 
Adler says that if he knew then 
what he knows now about how 
violent the war on the Park 
became, he may not have taken 
so many photos. 

“IT could have been shot,” he 
said. “My M.O. was I'd take a 
couple shots and run like hell to 
somewhere else. I didn’t stay in 
one place for five minutes.” 

Adler now runs Art House 
Gallery—a gallery and venue in 
South Berkeley. On May 11, he 
will be hosting a book release 
event for Tom Dalzell’s new 


book, The Battle For People’s 


Park: Berkeley 1969. 

“T think people wanted to 
have something beautiful and 
celebrate life in spite of this 
horrible death going on,” Adler 
said. “People’s Park is a cele- 
bration of life and community. 
That’s what it was all about 
really. And it was beautiful for a 
very short period of time.” 


there was something going on,” Alastair Boone is the Editor in Chief 


he said. 

When it comes to the birth 
of the Park, Adler remembers 
moments of profound beauty 
interspersed with periods of 
intense violence. He remembers 
Michael Delacour driving up 
to the park with a truck full of 
sod; a group of protestors tear- 
ing down the fence around the 
park with bull-cutters; children 
playing on homemade play 


of Street Spirit. All photos by Harold 
Adler. 


Protestors fill Dwight Way while tear gas hangs in the bac Cerang 


A portrait of Max Scherr: Editor of countercultural newspaper the Berkeley Barb. 
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Police face off with protestors who are tearing down the fence around People’s Park. 


An 


After the window to a flower shop is broken during a riot, the proprietor paints a 
message on the wood boarding up the hole: “Gorgiveness is the fragrance of a 
flower when trampled upon.” 


Young children play on a street sign at the intersection of Etna and Derby in 
Berkeley. 
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A drawing of a serene scene in the Park. 


By Terry Messman 
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in May 1969, Berkeley became my 
Mecca. When I finally was able to 


“move to the city 12 years later, I had 


THE ghosts of People’s Park 
still haunt us today, 50 years after 
the police and National Guard 
met unarmed demonstrators with 
overwhelming firepower. 

Restless spirits still demand to 
be heard, and seem to speak with 
special power in the springtime, 
bringing to mind the spring of 1969 
when the Park was created. It was the 
very springtime of our generation’s 
struggles for peace and justice. 

But the springtime dreams of peace 
and love that led young people to 
place flowers in gun barrels, and 
plant flowers in People’s Park were 
shattered on Bloody Thursday, which 
brought with it shotgun blasts, 
massive tear gas attacks, brutal police 


a fellowship to attend the Graduate 
Theological Union on Berkeley’s 
Holy Hill. 

I loved the activist spirit of Berkeley, 
and shortly after entering the 
seminary, Darla Rucker and I helped 
organize the Livermore Action Group 
and the Pledge of Resistance, and 


were arrested dozens of times for acts 


of civil disobedience at Livermore 
Laboratory and Concord Naval 


Weapons Station in the early 1980s. 


50 springs have passed, ©7743) 
? 
and the vision of a 


Park for the People is 


beatings, the murder of James Rector impe riled O nce ag ain. 


and the blinding of Alan Blanchard. 

“Part of my heart is buried at 
People’s Park,” wrote Berkeley poet 
Julia Vinograd, speaking for many of 
us who can never forget. 

In May of 1969, I was in high school . 
in Montana when I watched the Battle 
of Berkeley on the evening news and 
saw thousands of protesters viciously 
beaten and blasted with shotguns, 
chased by what looked like an army 
of police, and tear-gassed from 
helicopters. 

Ihave never forgotten that moment. 
Somehow, thousands of Berkeley 
residents had found the courage to 
defy all the guns of empire. To my 
16-year-old eyes, it was an inspiring 
struggle for freedom, a courageous 
attempt to wrest control of land from 
corporate overlords and transform a 
parking lot into a public commons. 

Even after Governor Ronald Reagan 
imposed martial law on Berkeley, the 
spirit of freedom could not be shot 
down. In the face of the shocking 
brutality of the police and National | 
Guard, 30,000 Berkeley citizens 
found the heart to march in protest of 
Reagan’s military occupation of their 
city, on May 30, 1969. 

Today, controversy continues to 
polarize public opinion about the 
Park. When I hear of the University 
of California’s plans to pave over 
People’s Park and build housing, 

I remember the blood that was 
spilled in its defense, and the great 
dedication of thousands of people. 
And I am sick at heart at their plans 
to desecrate this legacy. 

From the moment I first saw the 
news broadcasts about People’s Park 


In many ways, People’s Park 
was at the heart of my inspiration. 
During those years, I was jailed for 
civil disobedience many times in 


Santa Rita, and was usually released 


from jail in the middle of the night. 
Late at night, after the exhilarating 
and exhausting process of protests, 
handcuffs and jail cells, 1 would walk 
from our apartment on Holy Hill 
across the UC Campus and down 
Telegraph to People’s Park. 

I would reflect on the legacy of 
Berkeley’s Free Speech Movement and 
the People’s Park uprising. It always 
haunted me to walk on what, for a 
peace activist, could only be called 
sacred ground. 

So many times, I wanted to thank 
every one of the thousands of 
demonstrators for giving us such an 
inspiring example of courage under 
fire. | wanted to tell them that their 
brave dissent had turned a patch of 
earth into Holy Ground. 

In so many ways, the People’s 
Park activists inspired people all 
over the country to follow their own 
consciences and dream their own 
dreams. 

In those long-ago, late-night walks 
when I reflected on the meaning of 
People’s Park, I realized it was not the 
Park itself that had inspired me over 
the years. It was the brave idealism 

and commitment of the people of 
Berkeley that had enshrined this park 
as sacred ground, in my mind. 

And now, 50 springs have passed 
and in the spring of 2019, the vision 
of a Park for the People is imperiled 
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once again. UC officials are trying 
to destroy its legacy, cutting down 
more than 40 trees on December 28, 
2018, then arresting the members 
of an encampment set up to protect 
the trees. 

People’s Park may be only a shadow 
of the utopian project it was once 
envisioned to be. Time is tough on 
dreams and ideals. The Park has often 
been a refuge for homeless people 
and destitute street people—and 
many cannot forgive the Park for 
that. People irrationally blame the © 
park, instead of the economy and 

skyrocketing rents of the Bay Area 


streets. 

Now, UC officials plot to destroy 
People’s Park by erecting student 
housing, and are sweetening their 
plans with a promise to build a 
phony museum exhibit. 

They have tried countless times 
to tear the heart out of People’s 
Park and pave it over. Now, their 
hypocritical plans would destroy 
everything the park stands for, and 
then pretend to honor its history— 
after extinguishing the dream. 

They plan to crush our dreams once 
and for all. Yet truth crushed to earth 
will rise again, as Martin Luther King 
reminded us. 

The one and only way to honor 
the legacy of People’s Park is to 
maintain it as a park for all the people. 
Anything less would be a gigantic 
betrayal by UC officials. 

The 1960s were packed with epochal 
moments of conscience and rebellion, 
moments destined to shape the rest 
of your life, forever engraved on your 
soul. The memories of People’s Park 
have never died because they were 
emblematic of the counterculture’s 
commitment to peace and freedom 
and justice. 

The Park must endure as a 
prophetic reminder that we always 
have the power to fight for our rights, 
and we can ride into resistance like 
Don Quixote pursuing the impossible 
dream, no matter how many armed 
troops are unleashed against us. 


Terry Messman was the Editor in Chief 
of Street Spirit for 23 years. During 
that time, he saw evidence of Berkeley’s 
great dedication to People’s Park in the 
dozens of articles that were submitted in 
its defense. 
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Vinograd from page 1 — 


Julia’s poems are inviting—the sort 
that can touch even those who don’t 
typically like poetry. She told me 
about how people who she badgered 
into buying books have come back 
to her later to compliment her work. 
“Somewhat bewildered, [they'll] say 
‘are you sure this is poetry? I loved 
it and I hate poetry.’ That’s my main 
audience, people who hate poetry but 
love my stuff.” 

Julia became of staple of Telegraph 
in the 1960’s, when she got involved 
in political activism. She recalls “I was 
a student, going to classes. All of a 
sudden the free speech thing started 
happening and one minute | was just 
watching a crowd about to go into 
Sproul Hall and the next moment I 
was going with them having an argu- 
ment with my feet telling my feet to 
stay put and they didn’t listen to me.’ 

I asked her if that’s how she got acti- 
vated. “Mostly I got bewildered but it 
was fascinating. It wasn’t anything I’d 
expected.” She described the experi- 
ence of occupying the building and 
being harassed by the police in the 
middle of the night and having food 
brought in by movement supporters. 

In the midst of this, she left Berkeley 
to attend the renowned Iowa Writ- 
er’s Workshop. But after graduating, 
she came back in time to experience 
the creation of People’s Park. Living 
across the street from the park at the 
Berkeley Inn she was there for all 

_the action even though she wasn’t 
physically able help with digging and 
planting. When I asked her what she 

did she said “People’s Park made me - 
the Bubble Lady”. 

Anybody who knew Julia in re- 
cent years knew her as “the Bubble 
Lady,” because she blew bubbles as 
she walked up and down Telegraph. 
She told me the story of how she got 
this nickname. “There was going to be 
a big demonstration. People throw- 
ing things and stuff, everybody was 
really angry and I was just as angry as 
anybody else but I was a pacifist and 
besides, if I threw anything I’d prob- 
ably hit my foot. So I decided that for 
just a day, (and) maybe one night, I'd 
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‘People’s Park made me the Bubble Lady’ 


Lydia Gans 


Vinograd blows bubbles next her portrait in “The History of People’s Park” mural. 


go out and buy two bottles full of soap 
bubbles and blow bubbles. And that 
would be my form of protest.” — 

Her bubbles were instantly popular 
with all kinds of people. She told me a 
story to prove it. 

“And now I have to tell you what 
happened because it’s an interesting 
story. I came feeling a combination 
of scared and silly, and there were 
two young rookie cops guarding the - 
Park and when I announced what 
I was going to do they pretty much 
shrugged. But they were bored and. 


they saw me blowing bubbles and. 
they said ‘can we try?’ I told myself 


this is not happening, but I gave each 
a bottle and they started having a con- 


- test! ‘Mine’s bigger than yours’. ‘Yeah 


but look at mine go, it’s the motion 
that counts’. And then there was a cop 
car with an older cop going around 
the street and he screeched to a halt, 
he saw his rookies blowing bubbles. I 


~ think he thought I’d dosed them—this 


was in the sixties. Anyway, he stopped 
and demanded ‘what the hell’ and 
one of them offered him a bottle and 
he sort of snorted that he didn’t play _ 
childish games. As he stalked off the 


other one said, not lowering his \ voice 


that much, ‘he’s just scared because 
his would be too small to see.’ I’m not 
making any of this up.” 

She didn’t stop blowing bubbles. 
If it would work on cops, it would 
work on anyone, she reasoned. “So I 
took them to the street, blew them at 


‘That’s my main audi- 
ence: people who hate 
poetry but love my stuff.’ 


musicians and little kids who loved 
them and started calling ‘Bubble Lady, 


- Bubble Lady.” 


She still occasionally blows bubbles. 
“Vve gotten older, it hurts my feet 
stand in one place long but I still do 
it from time to time—and I definitely 


_ made history. It was also fun and it 


was about the most I could give Peo- 
ple’s Park. I was a flop as a gardener 
and I couldn’t run fast enough to be a 
demonstrator.” 

Even as she has stopped blowing 
bubbles, her poems remain popular 
and resonant with all manner of Tele- 
eraph Avenue patrons. They are not 


long, very rarely more than one page. 


With a few simple words she can 
evoke smiles or tears, joy or sorrow. 
The reader understands on an emo- 
tional level, not necessarily on an in- 
tellectual level. “I don’t write thoughts 
I write feelings. ... Everything has — 
more than one side. Sometimes you 
have to see the world and there’s 
all kinds of things in it, and they’re 
not all pretty. She doesn’t scold, she 
speaks gently. “You don’t just report 
the bad things and you don’t try ~ 
and make it god, you try and walk 
through them.” 

I picked up her latest book and 
began to browse through the pages. 


In ‘Man Watering His Lawn’ there is 


a sense of frustration, of despair. I can 
see him, and I feel sad for him. Julia 
talks about what motivated her. “It’s 
the unexpressed anger of very normal 
people who can’t express it for them- 
selves. He didn’t even know what he 
was angry about he could only water 
his lawn and fight back with heavy 
water.” 

‘An 11 Year Old Revolutionary With 
Purple Hair’ is a very Berkeley poem. 
“It’s real”, she assures me. “It definite- 
ly happened. It’s much too good to be 
made up.” 

The name Jerusalem occurs in the ti- 
tles of many of her poems and carries 


a great deal of meaning for her. There 


are 11 in this latest book and she has 
made it the subject in many earlier 
volumes. These poems are not politi- 
cal statements. Jerusalem is a concept 
for Julia. I asked her to explain. “A 
love affair”, she says, Jerusalem is 

a beautiful woman. “The Lord and 


Jerusalem are in love” with all the 
turbulence, all the joys and all the 


pain that lovers experience. Readers 
are meant to bring their own religious 
or spiritual feelings or orientations to 
these poems. 

Julia continues to write, producing 
a new book every few years. She goes 
to poetry readings and open mics to 
participate and listen to the work of 
other poets. And she sells her books, 
to people who love poetry and to peo- 
ple who hate poetry. 


Lydia Gans is a photographer and activist 
who lives in Berkeley. 
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Eating a mango 
By Julia Vinograd 


I am eating a mango with many paper 


towels, 


getting the sweet sticky stuff all over 


me. 


each other. 


My throat throbs with diypen ee 


chunks 


Me and the juicy sun, we understand 


Iam a child, eating a mudpie of the sun 


and not interested | 
in all the things I'll understand when I 
grow up. : 
My cheeks are smudged and shining. 

' Civilization hides in other corner of the 
room; : 
the city of Byzantium with tts spires, 
the city of New York 
with its skyscrapers, both sing entic- 
ingly from their corners 
but it all goes over my head. lam a 
child digging into a mango 
the way I dug to et in my back- 
yard, 
the other side of the hanes is always 
close enough to my hands. 


I know I'll be scolded for the happy 
orange stains 


all over my nice new shirt, I don’t care. 


Tama child, 

bulging to be eaten. I’ve played with 
mudpies of the earth, 

they say I was a mudpie in a garden 
once. Now I’m playing 

with a mudpie of the sun. The sky sun 
pours in the window 

asking what took me so long. 


I tell it how-good 1t tastes. 


I want to put the whole world in my 
mouth 

the way they tell me not to. 

lam a child outside of time, eating a 
mango 


--and being eaten. 


Enera Wilson 
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_ating a place to fill the needs . people i in the com- 
munity. But they have been finding over and over 
again that too often the improvements or additions 
they made during the day were undone by univer- 
sity employees at night. 

People have always flocked to the Park to work 
on particular projects. With an eye to the future, 
one group got together in 1974 and planted trees. 
appropriate for the site. There were groups that 
focused on decorative plantings, a group that con- 
centrated on California natives. Fruits and vegeta- 
bles to be shared were a major enterprise through- 
out the years. The vegetable garden at the western 
end of the Park is still struggling to survive. But it 
has never been easy. The university does not have 
the same vision. Water supply could not always 
be depended on. The gardeners brought tools and 
built a shed to store them at the site, but quickly 
the shed and tools were removed. 

In 1989, the Catholic Worker towed a small 
trailer to the Park and set up the Peoples Café, 
which served breakfast. People loved it, but the 
university immediately had it hauled away. Now, 
using a portable folding table the Catholic Worker 
still serves Sunday breakfast in the Park. Food Not 
Bombs has been serving a vegetarian meal at 3:00 _ 
five afternoons a week since 1991. 

In spite of continued requests for a green bin for 
compost, that has never happened. After the meals 
the food scraps and paper plates are deposited in 
trash barrels that go to the landfill, though they 
should be composted. 

A free box for donations of clothing and use- 
ful items was set up at a convenient location on 
the Haste Street border of the Park. It remained 
there for a time, and then it was removed. The 
Park activists built a new one, soon it was gone 
again. This happened a number of times. Each 
time the activists built a stronger model. Finally 
they gave up when their latest effort, a structure 
made of steel and concrete, was taken. Since then 
then donations are left on the ground at the Park’s 
entrance. 

_ Public bathrooms accessible during open hours 
are required in a in a park. Disgusted with the 
unsanitary port-o-potties placed there, the activists 
began laying the foundation for a proper bathroom 
in the Park. No surprise, a university crew came 


Thunder Under the Sky 
- By Julia Vinograd 


t’s raining in the ruins. Carved 
Pillars holding up clouds. 

A cracked marble stage sur- 
rounded by crouched drum- 
mers. 

Thunder in the sky. Thunder 

under the sky. 
Girls dancing fast enough to 
stay warm. 
Breasts, beads, feathers. 

A village down the road, every- 
one behind locked doors, 
around fires out of the rain. 
Raining in the haunted ruins. 
Never stops raining. 

And the girls without an audi- 
ence, many bracelets 
on long graceful arms 
never stop dancing. 


‘The people brought the land back to life. 


in the early morning hours and destroyed it. The 
same thing happened several more times until 
the university changed course and built a prop- _ 
er bathroom. Maintenance of the bathroom has 


been sporadic, but the mural on the outside wall .. ee 


provides a bit of class. The dedicated Park activists 
recently gave it a touchup. 
The activists intended the Park to be for all 


_ people, including children. Swings and a slide, sets 


of games and play equipment were donated and 
a children’s playground was set up. It was main- 
tained for many years. People would bring their 
children to play and at the same time they could 
have an afternoon meal or get needed food from 
the garden. Gradually the playground fell into 
ruin, equipment broke and disappeared. There’s 
nothing left of itnow. 


Then there was the battle of the volleyball courts. 


In the summer of 1991, protected by a dozen 
policemen, a UC crew built a volleyball court in 
the center of the Park. No one expected it, no one 
wanted it, no one used it. There were protests and 
demonstrations. Someone appeared with a chain- 
saw and cut down one of the posts holding the 
net. The story spread, but hardly anybody played 
volleyball. This went on for six years and finally 
ended with the university backing down. Even- 
tually the courts were taken down and the people 
brought the land back to life. 

Looking back over almost 50 years, Peoples 
Park has always been true to its name, it is a park 
belonging to people, all people. People of every 
age and class are in some way connected with the 
Park. There are the activists for whom building 
and maintaining it is a satisfying activity, there 
are those for whom it is a sanctuary when they 
are homeless and have no place to go but the city 
streets, and there are people who are simply look- 
ing for a place to sit under a tree with a book or at 
a table with companions and play a game of chess. 

The Park has lived on because it is needed by 
people: elderly and Jongtime residents as well as 
the homeless. Its story has spread well beyond 
Berkeley and its spirit will never die. 


Lydia Gans is a writer, photographer, and activist who 
lives in Berkeley. 
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Berkeley band Dapper Shindig performs on the People’s Park stage on April 13. 


Alastair Boone 


People’s Park celebrataes 50 years 


By Alastair Boone 


“THE first time ] played here, there was no park 
here yet,” Stevie Barsotti, the frontman of a band 
called Dapper Shindig, said to a crowd who had 
gathered in People’s Park on April 13. “The third 


‘time was when we tore down the fence, and that 
was really fun!” 


Barsotti’s band was just one of the 14 groups and 
speakers that gathered on the 13th to celebrate the 
Park’s 50th anniversary. The event was organized 
by the People’s Park Committee, which originally 
formed in 1969 to protect, defend, and save the 
Park. It was a sunny Saturday, and some 200 people 
spent the day listening to music, catching up with 
old friends, and reminiscing about growing the 
Park out of a muddy parking lot—and then spend- 
ing the following five decades defending it. 

The master of ceremonies was Lefty the Clown— 
otherwise known as Ed Monroe, an artist and 
defender of the Park who founded the Telegraph 
Avenue Street Fair. Carol Denney performed a 
satirical impression of UC Berkeley’s chancellor 
with her band, “Chancellor Carol Quist and the UC 
Regents.” Country Joe MacDonald—famous for 


Mac (left)—of Berkeley band The nets Nixon’s—and Laue (right) watch music in 


the sun. 


his 1965 protest song, “I Feel Like I’m Fixin’ to Die 
Rag”—also performed for the crowd. 

People’s Park was born of energy of the Civil 
Rights Movement. The people of Berkeley saw a 
neglected muddy lot, so-they jumped into action 
to turn it into something beautiful. But as the Park 
celebrates 50 years, it is also under attack: Just last 


year, UC Berkeley announced plans to turn it into 
student housing—just like they planned to do in > 


the 1960’s, before it was taken by the people. This 
impending threat added an urgency to the Park’s 
50th anniversary, as guests faced the possibility that 
this could be its last. 

With music in the air, people shared stories 
about the Park’s history. Barsotti’s account of 
tearing down the fence was just one of the stories 


_being told: how on May 8, 1972, a group of peo- 
ple protesting the Vietnam War used bull-cutters - 


to tear down the fence that had been built around 
the Park. 

Victor Owens, a member of Dapper Shindig and 
a Berkeley High graduate, shared an earlier memo- 
ry, from 1969. Owens remembers cutting school as 
a ninth grader to lay bricks in the Park, while the 
people around him were laying down sod. “It _ 
was an amazing expression of community con- 


Master of ceremonies, Lefty the Clown. 


sciousness, a thought in action. An amazing combi-. 


nation of freedom and making a difference mixed 
in with an element of out of control,” he said. 
Once the Park was built, it became a center of 
community life. 
“I was homeless in San Francisco fan about the 
ages of 14 to 16,” said Jason Boggs. “When I was 


trying to figure out how things worked around me, 


People’s Park fit right in. I used to use the free box, 
and wash up in the restroom. I was being. ey by 
older guys about peaceful protest.” 

Boggs drove down from Auburn with his two 
young children to attend the celebration. “I’m try- 
ing to keep them exposed, and grounded in where I 


- grew up. You have to understand people or else it’s 


70 


just ‘us versus them’. 

The event was attended both by people who 
shelped build the Park—such as Michael Delacour, 
Wendy Schlesinger, Liane Chiu, and Chris Kho- 
ler—and by those who currently seek refuge there. 
Berkeley City Council Member Cheryl Davila = 
joined the celebration. 

One notable absence, however, was Uc Berkeley 
students. 


Celebrate continues on page 15 — 
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Who spends time in the Park today? 


Here are a few of the people we encountered in the Park on a recent day. 


By Emma Estrada 


Ron 


How do you use the Park? 

I cook for food not bombs on Tuesdays at First 
Presbyterian in Oakland. Serves food every Tuesday 
at 3 o’clock in Peoples’ Park. The full meal is rice 
and beans, green vegetables, green salad fruit salad 
and scrumptious desserts. 

I don’t come here often because I live far from the 
park. I volunteer to cook and serve food. We cook in 
Oakland and then truck it over to Berkeley. I drive 
the truck. 

Do you know about the history of the park? 

As a matter of-fact, not a lot. Although I was a 
student at Cal in the 60’s, I don’t remember the Park 
very much I wasn’t terribly political. 


Diane 


How do you use the park? 

I serve meals with Food Not Bombs. 

[Right now I’m] making take home containers in 
case people come late. We compost the rest ‘cause 
we don’t want rats to come. The ee is On Our 
case. They don’t like us. 

Why doesn’t the university like Food Not Bombs 
at People’s Park? i 

The university thinks this is their property. 

What's your goal for the park? 

My goals for the land are for people to congregate 
here like it’s their living room. And we could come 
and serve here five days a week. Anybody who 
wants could come work with us and volunteer. | — 
They could go to our webpage East Bay Food not — 
Bombs to volunteer with cooking and serving. 


Donovan 
“Like the hippie singer.” 


How often do you come to the park? 

I’ve been here since the 27th of December. I’ve 
been committed to the Park since they started 
cutting down trees. 

How do you use the park? 

Right now I’m a tree defender. 

What does that mean? 

I’m an eco-freak. I’ve got earth first tattooed on 
my right arm. 

So trees come before your life? 

This tree? Yeah. You ain’t cutting it down without 
killing me. 

Why is it so important to you? | 

Because there’s ravens squirrels and they all live 
here. There’s lots of different pigeons and birds and 
beautiful flowers and I don’t want to see this place 
get wrecked. 

My ancestors stood and practically built this 
place. My father’s circle, my mother’s circle. 

Tell me a little bit about yourself. 

I've lived in Humboldt the last 17 years. I’m 
originally a New Yorker. 

I also am a comedian. I try to come up with new 
funnies every day. I’ve been doing comedy since I 
was about 14. I’ve [also] been living outside on and 
off since I was 14. 

I’ve got a joke for you. How many blondes does it 
take to change a lightbulb? 

How many blondes? 

None. They call the plumber. 


Reggie 
Pen name: T Reginal Sykes 


Why i is the park important to you? 

You can call it a reference point. Everybody who 
has ever lived on the streets knows that this is a 
place that is kind of like a comfort zone. Whereas 
for others it’s a meeting place, a place to congregate, 
a place to share political views too. There's a lot of 
reasons. . 

be myself I was just born right down He: street, so - 

t’s like home away from home for me. This park 


Emma Estrada 


Ron (top left), Donovan (top right), Diane (bottom left), and Reggie (bottom right). 


has a place in American history, though. We’re 
coming up on the 50th anniversary of this place. 

At that point you can start declaring historical 
values and historical landmarks, after 50 years. And 
this is one of the things Id really like to see happen. 
Without this place there would be no open space 
here. There aren’t too many parks around here. But 

ts always been political football. The Park has been 
used [as a political tool] on both sides of the aisle. 

Both sides of the aisle? 

Yeah. Let’s just say between the two main political 
parties, Republican and Democrat. You know I 
started coming here mid 80’s. It’s always been used 
as a political tool. Those who want it shut down and 
those who don’t. Lately it’s hard to tell who’s who. 

This place has always been a hotbed of politics, 
since the 60’s. A part of the Civil Rights Movement 
started right here in People’s Park. At the same 
time you had Haight Ashbury, you also had Black 
Panther Party. It all came together at once. 

The political significance of this place is important 
but it’s overshadowed by all the unsavory elements. 
But it’s also home. I escape from here as much as I 
can. But a lot of people see it that way, as a home. 
It’s a comfort zone. : 

Is there anything else you want to say about the 
Park? 

You can find a lot of different things to be 
interested in here at People’s Park. 

For instance, how we have so many different 
varieties of plant life that aren’t native here. I’ve 
been told there are some species and birds that 
are not just native to this area. Sometimes you can 
see a falcon, a couple of hawks. It’s interesting to 
watch them feed. The redwood trees here. Each one 


_ of them has a different style of animal nesting. So 
oe you can find a lot. 


- V-ve taken a lot of great photographs here. See 
penile doing artwork. One person I remember 


started at the stage and did different parts of the 
landscape all from that perspective and he had 
different paintings. You have a lot of different artists 
come and collide. A lot of different views. It’s fun 
that way, too. 

A lot of creativity here. But sometimes that 
creativity is lost to people trying to survive. I am 
one of them. 

One of the people trying to survive? 

Having to be here just to survive. I’ve been there. 
There was once upon a time where I had to be here 
to survive cause there was no other way. People live 
off donations and charitable gifts so I see a lot of 
that, too. 


Emma Estrada is a writer who lives in Berkeley. 
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By Keith McHenry 


Food Not Bombs has been serving meals at 
People’s Park five days a week since 1991. 
And as the Park commemorates its 50th 
anniversary, Food Not Bombs is celebrat- 
ing 39 years serving meals to the hungry. 
In honor of this shared anniversary, Food 
Not Bombs co-founder Keith McHenry 
shares his project’s origin story. 


FOOD Not Bombs was founded in 
protest. It was a sunny May morning — 
on the New Hampshire coast. Several 
thousand activists surrounded the 
Seabrook Nuclear Power Station con- 
struction site. The protesters planned 
to breach the construction site. They 
were clad in a collection of protective 
gear including helmets and handmade 
foam padding. The bitter sting of tear 
gas reddened the eyes of the activists. 

Boston University law student Brian 
Feigenbaum was the spokesperson for 
the protesters. As they hooked ropes 
to the chain linked fence and pulled 
sections free, National Guard soldiers 
rushed towards the activists, batons 
swinging. Tear gas dropped from heli- 
copters. State troopers pepper sprayed 
people in the face. 

After several attempts to enter the 
site were violently repelled, the crowd 
blocked the entrance. Riot police 
arrested Feigenbaum on charges of 
assaulting a police officer—allegedly 
hitting patrolman with a grappling 
hook. 

A few frantic phone calls later, an 
acquaintance paid Brian’s bail, but 
only after he promised he would 
repay the bail money. That evening on 
the drive to home to Boston, eight of 
us brainstormed how we were going 
to repay it. And that’s how, on May 
24, 1980, the collective that became 
Food Not Bombs was born. The eight 
of us—Susan Eaton, Brian Feigen- 
baum, CT, Mira Brown, Jessie Consta- 
ble, Amy Rothstien, Jo Swanson, and 
I—moved into a house together, and 
became inseparable after that night. 

We called ourselves Brian’s defense 
committee, and we tried to raise 
money to repay the bail by holding 
bake sales. At the time, I was also 
trimming produce at a natural grocery 
store called Bread and Circus. One 
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39 years of Food Not Bombs 


Courtesy of Keith McHenry 


Food Not Bombs co-founders Susan Eaton, Brian Feigenbaum, CT, and Keith 
McHenry sitting outside their home in Cambridge, Massachusetts in 1981. 


day, a skinny young man named Kriss 
Worthington—who would go on to 
become a Berkeley city councilmem- 
ber—asked if we had any discarded 
food he could have to feed his house- 
mates. 

I did, but he couldn’t use it all. So 
I took the rest to people at the public 
housing on Boston’s Portland Ave- 
nue. The families I met we grateful 


Food Not Bombs founders sit in Harvard Square in 1980. 


and asked me to return, so I started 
to bring them my discarded produce. 
While visiting with the families our 
conversation turned to the new build- 
ing across the street. They told me that 
it was a laboratory that designed nu- 
clear weapons. That is when I coined 
the phrase Food Not Bombs. 

Soon I learned that the board of 
directors at the Bank of Boston sat 


May 2019 


on the board of the Public Service 
Company, which was building the 
Seabrook Nuclear Station. I also found 
that these board members also sat on 
the boards of nuclear weapons man- 
ufacturers. So my housemates and 

I decided to protest by organizing a 
Depression Era soup-line outside their 
stockholders meeting. We planned 

to dress like we were homeless, and 
hand out flyers saying that the invest- 
ment policies of the bank could lead to 
a future where people might have to 
stand in line to get a meal. 

We made a beautiful soup out of the 
recovered food but we became con- 
cerned that we might be the only peo- 
ple attending the protest. I drove to 
the Pine Street Inn to invite those who 
were taking shelter there to join our 
action. The next day nearly everyone 
at the inn came to eat. Passing busi- 
ness people were shocked at the sight 
of a soup line. Those who made the 
inn their shelter encouraged us to do 
it every day, as there were no regular 
meals for those who lived outside. 

My activism in support of those 
who lived outside in Boston finally 


. caused me trouble in the fall of 1986. 


Local police and business leaders were 
starting an anti-homeless campaign 

of dehumanization. My wife, Andrea 
and I objected and organized a cam- 
paign of support. After a few months 
it became clear we had to disappear 
for our own safety. 

A year later I was living in San Fran- 
cisco, starting a second group sharing 
meals Monday’s at the entrance to 
Golden Gate Park. On August 15, 
1988, riot police arrested nine of us for 
“sharing food without a permit”—a 
permit we had been requesting for 
weeks. During the next eight years, 
the San Francisco Police made nearly 
1,000 arrests for feeding the hungry. 
These arrests inspired the formation 
of Food Not Bombs groups in cities all 
around the world. 

It was during this time that East Bay 
Food Not Bombs started. They shared 
their meals at People’s Park. After the 
Gulf War in 1992 Judy Foster became 
active sharing meals on “Gourmet 
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The first arrests of Food Not Bombs participants for sharing free meals at Golden Gate Park. 


Food ts a right and not a privilege.’ 
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Tuesdays.” Photographer Lydia Gans joined her. 
Gans was impressed by the volunteers because, she 
said, “everyone was dedicated to the community, 
and dedication is what we all believe in, which 

is pretty unusual. Most people do things because 
they’re supposed to, but at Food Not Bombs no one 
tells another what they have to do.” Those impres- 
sive volunteers included Terri Compost, Joseph 
Liesner, Dave Weddingdress, Sharon Black, and Eli- 
sa Smith. Among those who ate at Food Not Bombs 
were members of the yet to be signed band Green 
Day and punk icon, Jeff Ott of Fifteen. 

Food Not Bombs is still an all-volunteer move- 
ment that shares free vegan or vegetarian food with 
the public in over 1,000 cities in 65 countries. Each 
group is independent and invites everyone to par- 
ticipate in making decisions and encourages those 
who depend on the meals to help guide their local 
chapter. Another principle of Food Not Bombs is 


Street Musician 
By Julia Vinograd 


He sits on a blue egg crate under a street corner 
tree, 
His long crossed legs balancing a guitar. Skinny 
wrists. 

Hungry ribs .A string of dark feathers and beads 
Dangles from his vest. Black hair tied in a pony- 
tail. 

He plays red-black cherries he can’t reach. 
He plays rare steak and onions 
With a sizzling fringe of fat. 

He plays bulging burritos and hot sauce. 

He plays corn on the cob with plenty of butter 
He plays pepperoni pizzas spinning around 
people’s heads 
Like saints; gold haloes. 

He plays everything he hasn't eaten for almost a 
week. 

His music opens doors in the air to picnics, 
Deviled eggs, tuna sandwiches, a bowl of apples, 
Chocolate cake and lemonade. His music slices 

: sunset clouds 
Like big pink hams. : 
His music is a mirage of a feast in the desert. 
His music makes mouths water. 


that we are not a charity. We are committed to the 
fact that food is a right and not a privilege. 

Food Not Bombs is also dedicated to taking 
nonviolent direct action to change society so that 
no one is forced to stand in line to eat at a soup 
kitchen. During the past 39 years, our volunteers 
have demonstrated their dedication to nonviolent 
direct action in many creative ways. Activists have 
shared vegan meals with prisoners inside Filipino 
jails, fed units of the Burmese military in Yangon, 
and inspired the protests that removed the corrupt 
government of Iceland. 

We are often the first to respond to natural di- 
sasters. Food Not Bombs has provided food and 
material relief to the survivors of the Loma Pri- 
eta Earthquake in San Francisco and Northridge 
Earthquake, Hurricanes Katrina and Sandy as well 
as Typhoon Yolanda, and the Christmas Tsunami. 
Food Not Bombs activists have also been recog- 
nized as Prisoners of Conscience by Amnesty 


International who has called for the unconditional 


Greg Garr 


release of our volunteers. 

We also fed the Peace Camp at Mas-ha Palestine, 
Camp Casey in Crawford, Texas, protests against 
Exercise Talisman Saber in Australia, WTO protests 
in Seattle, Genova, and Cancun, and Occupy camps 
in cities across the United States. 

Anyone can start a local Food Not Bombs group. 
We provide information on how to participate on 
our website. Our book, “Hungry For Peace” can 
also be a helpful resource. 

Food Not Bombs will be celebrating 39 years of 
feeding social movements and the hungry at the 
Soupstock Festival in Santa Cruz, California on 
Friday, May 24 2019. 


Keith McHenry is a co-founder of Food Not Bombs. 
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Protestors run from tear gas on Bloody Thursday. 


Tt’s a harrowing origin story jor a little patch of green space’ 
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buckshot. All told, 110 protestors 
were shot, and one, James Rector,.was 
killed. May 15th is now infamously | 
known as “Bloody Thursday,” which 
was in fact the first in a series of 
incidences of state violence related to 
the park. The Battle of People’s Park is 
one of those events that can be identi- 
fied as the beginning of the end of the 
60s. But in reality, the battle is part of 
a much larger historical arc, that’s still 
bending to this day. 

While it may have been built by 
flower children, People’s Park was a 
child of urban renewal. In the 1950s 
and ‘60s, the University of California 
had grand plans to redevelop large 
swathes of the south side and Tele- 
graph Avenue. The plans were not 
simply about creating new university 
facilities, but were explicitly in re- 
sponse to the alternative, low-income 
community that was blossoming in 
the neighborhood. 

“I want the university to tear these 
houses down to the ground and build 
parking lots, tennis courts, anything” 
said California Assemblyman Don 
Mulford in 1967, referring to the eclec- 
tic early 20th century houses in the 
south side that provided cheap hous- 
ing for hippies as well as low-income 
students. “We must get rid of the rat’s: 
nest that is acting as a magnet for the 
hippie set and the criminal element.” 

Between November 1967 and 
December 1968, the university began 
demolishing the houses on the block 
bounded by Haste, Dwight, Tele- 
graph, and Bowditch streets. With 
no immediate plan for the space, it 
became a muddy, rutted parking lot. 

So starting on Sunday, April 20, 
1969, a group of volunteers took 
over the park. They laid down sod, 
planted trees, and built a fire pit. 
Children played in seven-foot-tall, 
hollowed out letters spelling the word 

“KNOW,” while adults distributed 
cuttings from a couple of boiled pigs. 
The atmosphere was “joyous and sex- 
ual,” Delacour recalled. “It was spring 
time!” 

Activists sought university or city 
approval for the Park at least four 
times in the early days of its existence, 
but-each time were rejected by bu- 
reaucrats fearing the wrath of Gover- 
nor Reagan, who had been elected on 
his hard line against hippies and did 
not want to legitimize the movement. 


In 1972, a protestor cuts the fence surrounding People’s Park. 


It was this political philosophy that 
turned the Park into a battleground. 
On the evening of May 15th, after 
the initial bout of violence had sub- 
sided, Governor Reagan deployed 


the National Guard to Berkeley at the : 


request of Mayor Wallace Johnson. 
They stayed for 17 days. The military 
occupation of the city only solidified 
the events’ connection to the Viet- 
nam War in the minds of activists 
and observers around the world. 
During the state of emergency, police 
imposed a curfew between 10 p.m. 
and 6 a.m., and prohibited more than 


three people from congregating at any 


hour. Guardsmen stopped and frisked 
people at random, confiscated cam- 
eras, and in a few instances smashed 
the windows of parked cars of people 
they didn’t like. “It was like you’d see 
in some sort of totalitarian country,” 
Berkeley student Jim Chanin told the 
AC Register. 

On May 20, at one of the many 
peaceful, illegal protests that were 
held during the occupation, police 
sealed protestors into a confined area 
around Sproul Plaza. A military heli- 
copter arrived and sprayed the crowd 
with CS, a gas that had been used by 
the military in Vietnam and was even- 
tually outlawed under the Chemical 
Weapons Convention. While non-le- 
thal, the chemical can lead to near 
instantaneous vomiting and diarrhea. 
People on campus and as far away as © 
Cowell Hospital and the Strawberry 
Canyon pool, were affected. 

In another incident, police and the 
national guard arrested 482 people, 
some of whom were trying to estab- 
lish a new People’s Park on a BART- 


Harold Adler 


owned vacant lot, and bused them to 
Santa Rita Jail. Sheriff John Madigan 

threatened the detainees at Santa Rita 
that there are “a bunch of young dep- 
uties back from Vietnam who tend to 


treat prisoners like Viet-Cong.” 


And so they did: Male arrestees 
were forced to lie face down in gravel 


for four hours without being able to . 


move, let alone use the bathroom. 
Many were arbitrarily beaten or prod- 
ded with guns. | 

These incidents, and the absurd 
inconveniences caused by the military 
occupation, turned the tide of public 
opinion in Berkeley and-around the 
country in favor of the protestors, as 
evidenced by sympathetic coverage 


in local papers and numerous nation- . 


al magazine reports. ASUC held a 
referendum which showed that 12,719 
students favored the Park and 2,175 
were opposed, in the highest turnout 
election in ASUC history. 


this day. 
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Courtesy of Terry Messman 


On May 25, the Sunday of Memorial 
Day weekend, activists held a mas- 
sive peaceful protest. Iconic images 
from the day show young women 
sticking flowers in the bayonets of 
the National Guard troops, who were 
themselves growing weary of the 
occupation. While the Park remained 
off-limits, protestors planted flowers 
at the base of the chain-link fence. The 
Park would remain fenced until May 
8, 1972, when protestors tore it down 
following President Nixon’s decision 
to blockade North Vietnam. 

It’s a harrowing origin story for a lit- 
tle patch of green space. But People’s 
Park has always been more than just 
a park. It was a radical experiment in 
user development and civil disobedi- 
ence that very quickly revealed just 
how threatening the social vision of 
the hippies—once finally put in prac- 
tice—was to the powers that be. 

“What the Human Be-In in San 
Francisco of 1967 had been for one 
day, what the Woodstock Festival in 
upstate New York in early 1969 had : 
been for a weekend, People’s Park j 
was meant to be for keeps,’ Theodore | 
Roszak, the originator of the term 
“counterculture,” wrote in From Satori 
to Silicon Valley. 

And in many senses, it has re- 
mained such a place; a relic of the 
1960’s counterculture, reflective of 
that era’s ideals and its naiveté. But if 
People’s Park is an ongoing utopian 
experiment, it’s also one of very few 
enduring monuments to that tumul- | 
tuous time in American history, tothe | 


epic ideological tug of war between 


liberation and regulation, self-expres- ; 
sion and state power, that continuesto | 


Benjamin Schneider is a freelance writer 


es lives in San Francisco. 
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Celebrate from page 10 
“What's missing here is about 1,500 Seiden said Stacey Hill, 
who has frequented the Park since the beginning. “Back in the 70s, wae 
they were here. They were tightly organized. Those became power- 
ful people.” 
Some students stumbled upon the celebration while walking 
down Haste Street and came to check it out. Berkeley sophomore . | 
Anita Iyer was one of them. a 1 
mL nicht come back if there are more events like this, but it de- . : Idon f have a home 
pends on what's going on in the area,” she said. 
Others showed up to learn more about the park’s legacy. “I got and [ live here 
an email about it and was curious. It seemed fun” said another UC al ] the e i im e. 
Berkeley student named Gilly. “I think students view the Park as a 
a place where homeless people live and don’t know the history. a : oo - 
There’s a lack of understanding.” : 
The April 13 event was not the end of the 50th anniversary cele- 
bration. The People’s Park Committee held another musical gath- 
ering on April 28. And in the weeks between, they planned a series 
of educational events—in part to bridge the gap in understanding 
that has surfaced over the last five decades. These events covered 
topics such as women in the movement, political songwriting, and 
gardening in the Park. 
Primarily, though, the educational events were meant to echo the 
spirit of information sharing that helped define the early days of 
the Park. “It used to be more about education, events were more ee 
eee political, more educational, not necessarily just concerts,” said Lisa 
Teague, a member of the poke s Park Committee. “We wanted to 
mirror those things.” 
e ( | Teague believes that this is the element of the Park’s history that 
; brings the most hope for the future. “We want to make the park 
Rat more of a hub for other struggles,” she said, citing the Committee’s 
i recent work with other local activist organizations, such as Berke- 
ae ley Friend’s on Wheels, the Oakland Fund Against Displacement, 
| and the Bay Area Landless People’s Alliance. 
sf | “We want to reflect on its activist history and make it also a force 
Were ; for change in Berkeley. Plus, that brings more folks. More creative 
: j minds coming to the Park—that’s what's going to save us.” 
ined eae mse re Va OES 
yers Alastair Boone is the Editor in Cheif of Street Spirit.. 
ne ‘ Jason Boggs sits in the Park with his children. , 
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; Top: Stevie Barsotti hangs out in the Park after his band, Dapper Shindig, 
: finishes their set. : 
Bottom: John Sargent (left) and Victor Owens (right)—who are also mem- Sas 


bers of the band Dapper Shindig—spend time in the Park after their show. : 
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Stacey Hill juggles in the Park. 
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Decades old documents should protect People’s Park 


_ By Carol Denney 


ON May 8th, 1978, 
Associate Vice Chancellor 
for Business Affairs Ted 
Chenoweth signed a "Letter 
of Agreement" assuring 
People's Park's neighbors, 
users, and gardeners that _ 
they would be participants 
in “all matters relating to 
the use, maintenance and 
development of the People's 
Park site and any tentative 
proposals for construction, 
public works, or other 
significant changes affecting 
the Park before the Chancel- 
lor's Office makes a decision 
on these matters." , 

The contrast between 
today and May 8th, 1978 is 
striking. The current chan-' 
cellor, Carol Christ, simply 
announced her proposal 
to construct housing on 
People's Park without mak- 
ing any effort to include 
the community. In May of 
1978, on the other hand, 
both parties wanted peace, 
cooperation; and an end 
to conflict. 

One example of the uni- 
versity’s support of user de- 
velopment in the park was 
David Axelrod’s gardening 
class; "Urban Ecosystems.” 
Taught in 1997, the class 
was a university-approved 
native plant gardening 
project launched by Axelrod 
and other gardeners. The 


class was cutting edge in 
several ways. Recognizing 


_ the crucial ecological role 


of native plants was rarely 
part of educational curricu- 
lum, and most parks were 
designed with recreational 
rather than ecological goals 
in mind. People's Park's 
tradition of user-develop- 
ment was welcomed by the 
university, which gave UC 
credit for participation, and 
assisted with maintenance 
issues such as the provision 
of water and trash pick-up. 
"Non-students were 
invited right from the start," 
Axelrod said. “Also, we 
were putting on concerts. 
We would get the risers 
from Eshleman Hall, really 
rickety, and then an archi- 
tecture student, I think it 


_ was Carol Holding, had the. 


idea of building a stage.” 

They built the stage in 
early 1979. “The kick-off 
was April 14th, 1979— that 
was the first concert on the 
People's Park stage," Axel- 
rod said. 

The concerts could have 
created conflict. But on 
January 5, 1979 the "Letter 
of Agreement" was been 
strengthened by a "Letter of 
Understanding" signed by 
all parties—the university 
and park users. And later 
in 1987, famed Judge Henry 
Ramsey issued an order 


that required the University ’ 


to allow amplified concerts. 


The order stated that parks 
are a quintessential location 


__ for protected first amend- 


ment activities. 

But perhaps the most im- 
portant aspect of the official 
"Letter of Agreement" and 
the follow-up "Letter of 
Understanding’ is this: 

C. Appropriate Use 

People's Park is primarily 

reserved for educational, 

research and recreational 
purposes. — 

Which follows this telling 
paragraph; 

"At such time as a 
broad-based People's 
Park student community 
neighborhood association 
can organize itself, Peo- 
ple's Park Project / Native 
Plant Forum may request 
that the Chancellor's Office 
transfer the above func- 
tions to said association." 

These documents clarify 
many things. But the main 
clarification is that the uni- 
versity, ten years into Peo- 
ple's Park's history, seemed 
to have every intention of 
restoring the peace, involv- 
ing the community and 
park users in any decisions 
regarding the park. 

These agreements are 
legal documents, as is Judge 
Ramsey's 1987 court order 
affirming the legality of 
amplified events in a public 
park. The letters state that 
the agreements between the 
park users and the universi- 


ty can only be cancelled in 


writing with a year's notice. 


Another document, an 
August 31st, 1979 "Co- 
ordinations for Use of 
the University Property _ 
Commonly Called 'People's 
Park" letter from Associ- 
ate Vice Chancellor Che- 
noweth, offers his services 
to assist in any capacity 


_ after his retirement, saying 


"I expect to remain active 
as a member of the People's. 
Park Council, especially 
when the interest of the 
neighbors around the Park 
are involved." 

In this, the People's 
Park's 50th anniversary — 
year, the City of Berkeley 


-and the university should 


honor these original agree- 
ments which gave birth to 
many more over the course 
of People's Park's history. 
The City of Berkeley, 
as well as the university 
and the larger communi- 
ty, need to refresh a sense 
of appreciation for our 
historical landmark—not - 
only to avoid conflict, but 


- also to help regenerate the 


possibilities for inclusion 
and cooperation illustrated 
by the early agreements, 
which reflect restorative 
justice at its best. - 


Carol Denney is a writer, — 


- poet, and musician who lives 


in the East Bay. 


